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The Pioneer and Leader — 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 














defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 


To give plain and practical hints, 


helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 


To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or  verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the publie by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 




















benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-ssaving devices for literary 
workers. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 


To print entertaining personal who write for the newspaper, 
articles by and about noted the magazine, or the book-pub- 
literary people. lisher. 

@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 


WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 


to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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Radio Writing 


By Perer Dixon 


From his wide experience as writer for both National Broadcast- 
ing and Columbia networks, Mr. Dixon answers here the questions 
that would-be radio writers ask most frequently. He is also the 
author of the new book, “Radio Writing.” 


HERE was a time—and not so very 

long ago—when the radio sketch was 
a novelty. The dramatic type of broad- 
cast wasn’t unpopular. It was merely 
unknown. 

Times have changed in the _ radio 
studios. A few years ago you could num- 
ber the dramatic sketches or dialogue 
skits offered by the major networks on 
the fingers of one hand. Today you'll 
hear as many as ten sketches a day on 
either National or Columbia stations. 

When the advertising agency of a well- 
known gasoline selected a dramatic type 
of program to advertise the fuel, other 
agencies marveled. It was a radical move. 
If you wanted to tell the listening public 
the merits of Zippo Pancake Flour, the 
one type of program was the orchestra 
and male quartet. If you wanted to do 
things in a big way, you’d include a tenor 
and a soprano. But to broadcast a 
dramatic sketch in order to stimulate the 
sale of gasoline—well, it hadn’t even been 
thought of. 

Today when a radio studio executive 
suggests that the advertiser use an orches- 
tra and a quartet, or a saxophone octet, 
or any musical group, he is laughed at. 


The advertisers want dialogue. They 
want something like “Amos ’n’ Andy.” 
They want another “Rise of the Gold- 
bergs.” They want something with serial 
interest. They have finally learned the 
lesson taught years ago by the newspaper 
comic strips. 

The trend in broadcasting is definitely 
toward the use of actors instead of singers 
and the dialectician is becoming more im- 
portant than the soprano. Radio writers 
are naming their own prices on their 
scripts and getting them. 

Two years ago a radio writer who re- 
ceived as much as fifty dollars for a 
thirty-minute radio sketch was considered 
fortunate. The two or three who had 
received as much as one hundred dollars 
for a radio script were regarded with awe. 
Outside of the network continuity depart- 
ments, where seventy-five dollars a week 
was considered a good salary for a radio 
author, there were not more than a dozen 
writers making a decent living out of 
radio. The singers were getting big 
salary checks. A union musician, un- 
known to the listeners by name, could 
average two hundred and fifty dollars a 
week. The advertising agencies with their 
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fifteen per cent. commission were opulent. 
In fact, every one was making money ex- 
cept the radio writers, 

Today the competent writer of radio 
material receives from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty dollars for a good radio 
sketch. If the writer can keep his mind 
and his fingers on the typewriter key- 
board long enough to turn out a series of 
daily sketches, he is sure of from five hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars a week. Nor 
is there any indication that the rewards 
for well-written radio material will de- 
crease. The advertiser who willingly paid 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a week for 
a soprano who sang as many as four solos 
a week, isn’t going to hesitate at paying 
as much for a manuscript that will in- 
terest just as many listeners. And when 
radio attracts such shrewd writers as 


J. P. McEvoy, you can bet your next 
week’s pay check that there’s money in it. 

In spite of the rich rewards that now 
await the successful writer, the field is 


far from overcrowded. It is true that 
there are dozens of young men and women 
turning out dialogue at the rate of a 
thousand words an hour. However, this 
dialogue doesn’t seem to intrigue the 
popular imagination and it is worth just 
about what is paid for it, which is very 
little. 

This writer, as well as every other 
writer who has had any degree of success 
in preparing manuscripts for broadcast- 
ing, receives a half dozen letters a week 
from persons eager to break into radio. 
They always ask the same question: “How 
can I learn to be a radio writer?” 

That question will be answered right 
here. 

First: You’ve got to be able to write. 
Second: You’ve got to be able to work. 
Third: You’ve got to be able to know 
what will appeal to the average radio 
listener. 

Since this article is intended for per- 
sens who presumably know something 








about writing and, who, if they have 
written seriously, also know how to work, 
we can proceed to the third qualification. 

If you know those things, it’s very 
simple to learn radio writing. 

The average radio listener is the aver- 
age American. If you have kept radio 
under your observation, you know what 
appeals to him. And you can look in the 
daily newspapers and learn more. Con- 
sider “Mutt and Jeff.” Remember how 
long “The Gumps” have been with us. 
Study “Moon Mullins” and “Harold 
Teen.” What about “Skippy” and 
“Toonerville Folks?” If you think you 
know what makes these comic strips in- 
terest millions of readers daily, you've 
probably got a fair conception of what 
will interest radio listeners daily. 

The mystery serial has been fairly 
popular on the air. To date it has not 
been overdone. The domestic sketch has 
been used a number of times and there are 
several series based on the experiences of 
a small family that have been running for 
more than a year. 

There is little use in cataloging the 
various types of stories. Persons who 
like adventure stories in magazines will 
look for adventure stories on the air. A 
knowledge of the likes and dislikes of 
readers covers almost the same likes and 
dislikes of listeners. 

The risqué or sex type of sketch hasn’t 
been used on the air at all. Lines that 
bring a mild titter in the movie houses 
catering to our most respectable families 
are blue-penciled promptly in radio manu- 
scripts. The radio executives and the 
advertising agencies won’t take a chance. 

One is forced to wonder what will 
happen if some advertiser decides to take 
a chance and go slightly naughty. Will 
the listening public boycott his product? 
Will he wreck his business? Or will his 
daring attract such a huge audience that 
he will double his production? Of course, 
the trouble with a risqué radio program 
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is that you can’t mask it in the Saturday 
Evening Post nor take it to the bathroom. 

However, if you are interested in mak- 
ing a commercial success of radio writing, 
above all else, keep your stuff clean. 

Breaking into radio seems to bother a 
lot of writers. It shouldn’t be hard, for 
the big broadcasters are searching every- 
where for good material. 

The usual procedure is to mail the 
manuscript to the continuity departments 
of the big networks or to some of the 
large independent stations. And these 
manuscripts, unless a glance at the first 
page indicates that it is the work of a 
hopeless amateur, will be read carefully. 

An acquaintance among the advertis- 
ing agencies, however, is of far more 
value. If you can obtain information on 
the plans of various advertisers, it often 
is possible to write a script to order. The 
makers of Cuckoo Cookies, let us say, de- 
cides to go on the air. He notifies his 
advertising agency that he is interested 
in a program. If you have access to such 
information, it often is possible to tailor 
a manuscript to fit the Cuckoo Cookie 
advertising program. Your chances of 
selling such a script are obviously better 
than if you wrote with no thought of the 
product. 

It is perhaps noticeable that this article 
is mainly concerned with the sponsored or 
commercial type of broadcast. The rea- 
son is that the sustaining program seldom 
brings a pay check that is worth the 
trouble. Even the big networks pay little 
more than twenty-five dollars for a sus- 
taining program. Most of their sketches, 
incidentally, are written by staff con- 
tinuity men. 

It is true that the sustaining program 
is an interesting field of experimentation. 
It is also true that it is easier to get your 
stuff on the air through the medium of 
the sustaining program. But, unless you 
can afford to write for the fun of it or to 
devote a certain amount of time to writ- 
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ing for experience, the sustaining pro- 
gram has little to offer. 

I did my first radio writing on a sus- 
taining basis. I had another job at the 
time, however, and didn’t depend on radio 
for the rent and groceries. It was not 
until my material was sold to an adver- 
tiser that I was able to depend on radio 
writing for my whole income. 

There are two classes of writers who are 
interested in breaking into broadcasting. 
The larger class is made up of writers 
who have just started. In this group one 
finds newspaper men, school teachers, per- 
sons who have had a few short stories and 
articles published, and young men and 
women just out of college. Few of them 


have been successful in the things they 
are doing. Most of them look to radio 
as a venture that may bring them success. 
And they are willing to learn. 

The second group is much smaller. It 
includes successful writers of plays, mo- 


tion-picture scenarios, vaudeville sketches, 
and short stories. These writers have 
been seasoned. They look upon radio as 
a new field in which to exploit their 
talents. Most of them want to get into 
radio because they believe there is money 
in it. 

For the first group—the beginners who 
see in radio work enough for a lifetime— 
there are several entrances into the 
studios. At the present time, however, 
these young writers are all trying to 
crowd in one door. They seem to think 
that the only way to get a start in radio 
is to get a job in a network continuity 
department. Inasmuch as there are only 
so many of these jobs and there are at 
least fifty applicants for every opening, 
the chances aren’t so good. 

There are other avenues, however. The 
smaller broadcasting stations offer one of 
the best approaches. 

One of the greatest. problems of the 
small broadcaster is the scarcity of good 
material. If you doubt that, listen in on 
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the so-called dramatic offerings from the 
low-wave stations. Many of them ap- 
parently are written by the rankest 
amateurs; persons with no training in 
writing, no sense of dramatic values, and 
without any ability to tell a story. 

Go to the manager of a small station, 
convince him that you have the ability to 
produce worth-while radio material, and 
he’ll work with you. Even the smaller 
stations make money these days and you’ll 
find the average station manager knows 
of several commercial accounts that are 
looking for an interesting dramatic sketch 
to sponsor. The check won’t be in three 
figures, but if your work is outstanding, 
you will find the bigger stations will be 
watching you. 

Many of the smaller advertising 
agencies — the young agencies with but 
one or two really good accounts and not 
quite enough business to justify the estab- 
lishment of a staff of radio specialties — 
offer opportunities to the young writer. 
It is free-lance work and highly specula- 
tive, but there’s always the chance of 
success and of having your material 
broadcast over a big network. 

This writer does not advocate the “will- 
ing to work for nothing just for a chance 
to learn” attitude. Remember that radio 
broadcasting is a business and business 
men are always suspicious of any “some- 
thing for nothing” offer. Always put a 
price on your services. I have yet to hear 
of a worth-while radio station operating 
on the efforts of volunteer continuity 
w iters. It isn’t good business for any 
one. 

Suggestions to the second group of 
writers—the established writers who want 
to trade their names and talents for 
worth-while pay checks— may be brief. 
Deal direct with the big advertising 
agencies or the big networks. Don’t write 
a radio script until you have a definite 
objective. Don’t waste your time prepar- 
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ing samples, but ask for a chance to 
design a program to fit the needs of some 
specific product or its sponsor. 

The advertising agencies should know 
who you are and what type of work you 
do best. If you feel that you have to con- 
vince these radio representatives of your 
ability to write radio copy, you automati- 
cally place yourself with the beginners. 
Your main concern is to obtain a definite 
assignment. Also, you'll find that turn- 
ing out a new script a week, usually about 
the same characters, won’t be as easy as 
writing those two short stories a month 
or that novel a year. 

One hesitates to predict the future of 
radio writing. During the coming year 
there is every indication that the radio 
writers will be in clover. What will 
happen when television arrives is another 
thing. For a while it is logical to assume 
that television will be such a novelty that 
little attention will be paid to the worth 
of material. A-smile by Peggy Joyce will 
be worth more than a one-act play by 
Rachel Crothers. However, as soon as 
the novelty has gone, the demand for good 
material will take its place. 

It is hard to tell the writer where to 
look for information about radio and 
radio writing. The radio publications 
and the radio pages of newspapers often 
have worth-while articles on various 
phases of radio. There have been a num- 
ber of books published on radio in general 
and three or four deal with the advertis- 
ing end of broadcasting. Study of the 
broadcast programs probably will give 
the ambitious writer more information 
than anything else. According to recent 
reports several colleges plan to offer 
courses in radio writing. 

Whether radio writers are born and not 
made or whether they just happen could 
be discussed endlessly. It doesn’t take 
genius to make a successful radio writer. 
But it does take hard work. 
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How Philo Vance, Clubfoot, and 
Charhe Chan Were Born 


By H. F. Mancuester 


S. 5S. Van Dine, Valentine Williams, and Earl Derr Biggers Give 
Pointers on the Mystery Story 


; I know how mystery story 
writers are made. At least I have a 
clue. Take one author, in good condition. 
Run over him several times with a three- 
ton truck. Give him a case of influenza, 
or flu might do in a pinch. Add one 
nervous breakdown. Have his doctor 
give him six months to live. Put him in 
a hospital cot, and when he gets up, if 
he ever does, he will be a writer of mys- 
tery thrillers. 

These conclusion came to me as a result 
of conscientious sleuthing. Let us begin 
with S. S. Van Dine. After I had dis- 
covered his right name and trailed him 
to his hideaway on West 57th St., New 
York, Mr. Willard Huntington Wright 
obligingly Told All. 

In 1923 he had a nervous breakdown, 
and was taken to a hospital, where he lay 
prostrate for two years. He was denied 
reading matter. After a struggle, his 
physician capitulated, and he was allowed 
light fiction. He began to read detective 
stories, and while his nerves were mend- 
ing, went through about two thousand of 
them, making notes in the fly leaves when 
his nurse was not looking. He concluded, 
even as you and I, that a good detective 
yarn was rare. Why not try one himself? 
The result was the Benson Murder Case, 
and the succeeding Philo Vance stories 
that have met with such phenomenal 
success. 

You’ve heard of the  super-villain, 
“Clubfoot,” most vicious and most cruel 
of all arch-criminals within covers. 
Valentine Williams told me the facts of 


his creation, and it bears up my theory 
with a vengeance. Williams was war cor- 
respondent for the London Daily Mail 
during what Walter Winchell calls the 
Big Tiff. One day a streak of blue 
pencil on a British artillery map was too 
wide. ‘There was an error of calculation 
in the firing orders. The shells in the 
ensuing bombardment fell short, and one 
of them interrupted a conversation be- 
tween Williams and a friend. Although 
the shell was a dud, Williams was thrown 
some thirty feet in the air. When he 
came down, he was a writer of mystery 
stories. To be more explicit, he was sent 
to Scotland to recuperate from a bad 
case of shell shock. Princess Louise, aunt 
of King George, lent him her shooting- 
box, and he was given strict orders to 
relax. He found that difficult. He had 
nightmares. He dreamed he was in Ger- 
many without a passport. The plot of a 
thriller grew out of his nightmares, and 
he wrote “The Man With the Clubfoot,” 
the first of the popular series. 

Or take the case of Earl Derr Biggers. 
His Charlie Chan, the bland and clever 
Chinese detective of “Behind That Cur- 
tain,” “The Black Camel,” and Charlie 
Chan Carries On,” was also born of a 
nervous collapse. 

“T was rehearsing two plays at once,” 
Biggers explained the last time he came 
East, “one in the morning, and one in 
the afternoon. It took something more 
than twenty-four hours a day. I got 
little or no sleep, and when the job was 
finished, I was a wreck.” 
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Thoroughly fed up with the idea that 
Biggers can’t be snoozers, he went to 
Honolulu to recover. There he met a 
young Chinese detective, who gave him 
the idea of Charlie Chan. Biggers’ case 
is not quite so clear-cut as the others, 
however, for he began his thriller career 
along before that with “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” That was written, he tells 
me, as a direct result of being fired from 
the Boston Traveler. 

Charles Francis Coe, who writes, not 
mystery stories, but their close relatives, 
tales of crime and gangsters, is another 
case in point. “Soccer” Coe was given 
just six months to live. The M. D. for- 
bade mental exertion. And what did Coe 
do? Rented a typewriter and started to 
bang out tales of the underworld. 

’Pon my word, Watson, this is posi- 
tively uncanny! 

Yet in spite of the literary precedent 
thus established, we would hesitate to 
advise those who have a yen to write of 
clues and corpses to go and do likewise. 
The doctor must be right sometimes. 

What we can do is to relay to you some 
practical advice on the technique of the 
thriller, given to us by Van Dine, Wil- 
liams, and Biggers. 

To the creator of “The Canary Murder 
Case,” a detective story is a mathematical 
problem, an intellectual exercise. Love 
interest, humor, change of scene and 
psychological characterization have no 
place in his tales unless they are used to 
forge links in the damning chain of evi- 
dence which finally enables the reader to 
say with satisfaction, “Thou art the 
man!” There must be a corpse in the first 
chapter and an apprehended murderer in 
the last one to satisfy the Van Dine 
formula. And early in the story there 
must be an important clue, set forth 
plainly, which points directly to the 
guilty person. This is perhaps most 
cleverly accomplished in “The Benson 
Murder Case.” The victim, upon receiv- 











ing a call late at night from the myste- 
rious unknown who takes his life, rises 
from bed and descends the stairs. Later, 
the investigators find his toupee on the 
bedside table. At that point, the reader 
has the opportunity of closing the book 
and figuring out for himself that the man 
who affects a toupee certainly would not 
appear without it unless the caller were 
intimately known to him, and certainly 
not if the caller were a lady. 

Like most readers, I muffed the clue 
and waited for Philo Vance to explain it 
to me. And then, like most readers, I 
looked back and said, “Why, of course! 
Why didn’t I think of that?” That is 
what Van Dine wants his readers to say 
when they arrive at the solution. It is a 
far greater compliment to his art than 
it would be if they remarked with a baffled 
scowl, “I can’t see how anyone could have 
suspected him!” 

Such simplicity of the finally revealed 
pattern is achieved only by prodigious 
labor. Let anyone who contemplates 
“dashing off a detective story” ponder 
over Van Dine’s working method as he 
described it to me. 

“My father used to build bridges in 
the South,” he started in by way of 
parable. “As a boy I used to watch him 
working on the plans and blue-prints, and 
marvelled at the sheaf of papers that 
grew taller and taller on his desk. I was 
always surprised at the tremendous 
amount of work he did before the bridge 
was even started, planning the whole 
structure to the last bolt and rivet. But 
when his planning was done and the actual 
work got under way, everything fell into 
place in routine manner. 

“T have found the writing of a mystery 
story very much the same. A good mys- 
tery story is constructed like a bridge or 
a house. I fit the parts together and 
determine the strength necessary for each 
part just as my father planned steel 
bridges. 
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“The writing of detective stories I con- 
sider the most strenuous form of literary 
activity. Once I thought it was an easy 
way to make money, but it is the hardest 
thing I could have picked on. Before 
writing a word of the final draft, I do a 
30,000 word synopsis, and know pre- 
cisely where each brick, each beam, and 
each bolt in the completed structure 
must go. 

“When I start writing a story, I cut 
myself off from the world and concentrate 
upon it. There are a great many little 
details to remember, and there must be no 
loose ends hanging when it is finished. 
If I go out for an evening, or see anyone, 
I find it takes me two days to get back 
where I was and pick up all the little ends. 
I get up every morning at seven and work 
until one o’clock the next morning, and 
keep this up for seven or eight months. 
It is the only way I can keep things 
balanced. During this time I take no 
coffee, no stimulants of any kind. People 
can keep going on stimulants for a short 
time, but unless I avoided them in my long 
ordeals I would break down completely. 
Even as it is, I lose eight pounds every 
time I write a detective story. I go into 
a terrible state of depression, and when 
the story is finished, I shudder at the 
thought of ever writing another one.” 

Those who are not dismayed at the 
above picture of the mystery story writer 
at work, and still have ideas of following 
in the train of Poe, Gaboriau, and Doyle, 
will be interested in the working tools of 
his profession with which Van Dine has 
surrounded himself. There is Hans Gros’ 
work about criminal system, containing 
exhaustive chapters on house-breaking, 
firearms, criminal codes, bloodspots, bur- 
glars’ tools, etc. Near it on the shelf are 
the Scotland Yard police encyclopedia, 
German police records, a set of volumes 
describing all the famous British trials, 
Austrian police records and_ various 
authentic treatises on footprints, finger- 
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prints, poisons, and unusual ways of kill- 
ing men. Van Dine subscribes to various 
European criminology magazines — he 
reads several languages—and culls from 
them ideas that he may use in his tales. 
The Greene Murder Case, he tells me, was 
based entirely upon actual happenings in 
Austria and Germany. 

Valentine Williams has a totally differ- 
ent point of view toward the mystery 
story, and backs up his contentions ably. 

“There are two types,” he said, “the 
kind which is merely an intellectual exer- 
cise, a cross-word puzzle, so to speak, and 
the human type of crime story in which 
attention is paid to character delineation. 
In stories of the first type, all the people 
are pawns. The future of that type of 
story is dependent entirely upon the dis- 
covery of new tricks—new methods of 
killing people, of entering houses, of 
establishing alibis. It would seem that 
the number of possible ruses is definitely 
limited, and that with the number of 
writers now doing that kind of work, the 
time will come when human ingenuity can 
go no farther. Then either the ruses will 
get less and less credible, or the successful 
ones of the past will be repeated. Neither 
of these possibilities is reassuring to the 
reader. 

“On the other hand, there is no limita- 
tion to the future of the story in which 
character development plays the leading 
part. Human beings are infinitely varied, 
and if the human element is kept upper- 
most in mind, your mystery writer of 
the future will not be in the position. of 
Alexander looking for more worlds to 
conquer.” 

Perhaps because of his training as a 
practical newspaper reporter, Williams 
has obtained more of his ideas from 
people than from books. He has made 
a first-hand study of crime and murder 
methods through his acquaintance with 
police officials and detectives of many 
countries. He is thoroughly familiar 














with the methods of Scotland Yard and 
the Paris Surete, and has studied police 
work in Berlin, Cairo, and Vienna. When 
he visited New York, the first thing he 
wanted to see was the “line-up” at police 
headquarters. 

Williams has his list of “don’t’s” for 
crime stories. 

“A story in which it is discovered that 
the crime was committed by a passing 
tramp,” he says, “is not worth the telling. 
It is as bad as someone’s taking up your 
time with a long narrative, which winds 
up with the statement that the narrator 
had breakfast this morning. 

“If you have an amateur investigator, 
he must be brought into the crime inci- 
dentally and accidentally. The spectacle 
of the baffled and clumsy police appeal- 
ing in desperation to the great master 
of crime detection is no longer convincing. 

“The amours of a professional detec- 
tive are not of interest to the reader. 
Love interest must be of definite romantic 
value. It may have to do with a tutor in 
the family, a young lawyer, or a girl who 
is in some way touched by the crime with- 
out being guiltily involved. 

“Then I don’t like the idea of a dead 
man in the first chapter. I would rather 
keep the victim for two or three chapters 
and enlist the reader’s interest in the 
man.” 

Williams points out that human nature 
is infinitely varied, and mystery story 
writers are human beings. So it is not 
surprising that Earl Derr Biggers’ form- 
ula for this type of fiction is completely 
different from that of both Van Dine and 
Williams. 


Mr. Biggers, who probably ranks as 
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the dean of the present school of Ameri- 
can mystery writers, tells me that he has 
twenty rules for writing mystery stories. 

“The first rule is: try to entertain the 
reader,” he said. “The other nineteen I 
have forgotten. I don’t like to look upon 
a mystery story as a mathematical prob- 
lem. ‘There seems to be an idea that there 
should be no color or background in a 
tale of this sort. I think time is proving 
that I am right, and that color, back- 
ground, and characterization are neces- 
sary to ensure any permanence. The 
writing of a story, with me, is the com- 
bining of several compatible ideas.” 

Certainly in “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate,” entertainment is foremost. If 
sundry shrieks and groans enliven things, 
if the perambulations of a rustic with a 
lantern are amusing, let’s have them, is 
Biggers’ working theory. His stories are 
not as tense and tightly-woven as Van 
Dine’s, nor as professionally detective as 
those of Williams. He amuses. He en- 
tertains. He doesn’t keep you up all 
night, but you’ll put a marker in the book 
and finish it the next day. And you'll 
watch for his next one. 

He is calm and easy-going about his 
writing. He takes time to be genial. 
When writing a first draft, he works only 
three or four hours a day. 

“That’s enough time for any one to 
spend in actual plot construction,” he 
says. “After that, the mind refuses to 
be inventive.” 

So there you are, with the recipes of 
three of our best detective story writers 
—all different, but all successful. Take 
vour pick, or better vet, start a new 
idea, 
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Ideas, and How to Use Them 


By C. J. Evstace 


Fiction by Mr. Eustace has been included in the O’Brien collec- 
tions of best short stories. 


DEAS, those entrancing will o’ the 

wisps which come to every writer, 
usually at the most inconvenient moments, 
how are we to use them? Sort. them? 
Classify them? Mentally catalogue them? 
And market them? 

Ideas can be so abstract that they are 
the curse of the inexperienced writer, or 
so clear-cut and concrete that they be- 
come his salvation. Happy is the author 
to whom they come in such finished form. 
But not always, for ideas are deceiving 
creatures. Sometimes they cause us to 
sit down right away, dash off our story, 
and in nine cases out of ten send it out 
very enthusiastically—to have it re- 
turned with the editor’s compliments 
shortly afterwards. 

In other words, ideas, before they can 
be used, should be examined. And when 
talking of ideas, we are including all those 
nebulous thoughts which agitate the grey 
matter of writers in general. 

Specific experience is better than any 
amount of generalization. Let me illus- 
trate. When I commenced to write five 
years ago, I was full of ideas. Some of 
the most weird and wonderful of them are 
lying in my manuscript box today. One 
day they will be revised, revamped, put 
into salable shape. They are valuable to 
me only because they contain the stuff 
of which dreams are made. I should have 
saved myself much time, energy, and dis- 
appointment if I had jotted them down 
briefly in a notebook, or upon a card. 

To most young writers, the nucleus of 
an idea is the driving force behind the 
urge to write. Some people have more 
ideas than others. To some writers an 
idea is merely the tiniest skeleton upon 


which the story must be built, sentence by 
sentence. ‘To others the idea dominates 
their story, so that often the idea itself 
becomes deluged in a mass of words. And 
to a happy few the idea is that dominat- 
ing, blistering certainty which expresses 
itself in a glorious profusion of words and 
plot, blended together harmoniously to 
form one perfect whole. This we cail 
genius. 

The genius does not need our help, or 
our caution. He writes what he likes, 
and when he wills. It is his prerogative 
for being a rare sort of personage. He 
does not, as a rule, have to earn his living 
by a careful study of markets or plots. 
He possesses by intuition what we must 
learn in the hard field of experience. 

After some thinking I managed to di- 
vide my ideas into three classes: (1) the 
idea for a character, (2) the idea for a 
plot or situation, (3) the purely aesthetic 
or emotional idea. 

Now these three classifications are, 
of necessity, misleading. For ideas are 
likely to come to us all jumbled up. The 
character idea may contain, in itself, a 
plot idea. Or the aesthetic idea may, in 
some strange way, suggest a character. 
One classification clothes the other, and 
if our idea is deficient in one character- 
istic, it remains our task to supply that 
missing quality by means of “the little 
theatre of the brain,” which works oyt 
these things for us. 

Some writers claim that the entire 
story takes shape in their mind, is clearly 
defined to them before they put pen to 
paper. Others commence to write upon 
the flimsiest inspiration. And still others 
plot their stories laboriously, and with 
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studious forethought, before starting 
them. 

There is little doubt, however, that the 
technical ability to clothe our ideas is the 
first requisite for success in writing. An 
idea is of little use to the person who does 
not know how to develop it. Just recently 
I received a letter, forwarded to me from 
a publishing house, from a man who 
claimed that he had a wonderful idea for 
a novel if only some one would write it 
for him. Similarly, there are many people 
who can express themselves fluently in 
English, but who have never felt the urge 
to write. 

As we have suggested that the driving 
force behind our urge to write is primarily 
the idea, our first thought should be to 
take steps to develop the technical ability 
to express it. It has meant many years 
of study and hard work for some writers 
to develop that subtle hall mark of the 
individual writer which we call styLe. 

Technical ability may be developed in 
many ways. The best way of all is by 
writing and writing; by reading mag- 
azines and studying them: and by getting 
in touch with some one who knows the 
technique of authorship. When I first 
began to write, I took a scenario course. 
I wrote three or four scenarios, and 
gained some idea of plot construction and 
situation. At that time every young 
writer was aiming for the screen, and I 
became infected with the current fever. 

But scenario writing did not teach me 
to write short stories. I took a short 
story course, and it was not very long 
before my ideas were racing ahead of my 
lessons. Although I have been selling 
stories for some time now, I often wish 
that I had finished that course. It would 
have saved me a few hard knocks I have 
taken since. 

Without doubt, technical ability is the 
one essential for successful writing today. 
More than ever now, when the average 
writer’s output must be absorbed by the 
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“action” magazines, is technical ability 
necessary. These magazines call for the 
most specific requirements. Most of them 
insist upon “action language.” All of 
them stress brevity, plot action, snappy 
opening, human interest, suspense, char- 
acterization—all these requirements de- 
manding technical knowledge to “put 
them across.” 

Therefore, examining our ideas under 
the searchlight of requisite qualities, what 
do we find? We discover that many of 
them must be relegated to the manuscript- 
box where we hide our masterpieces. We 
learn that writing, like any other profes- 
sion which brings its rewards, is a matter 
of supply and demand. Just as the man- 
ufacturer produces a commodity which 
will suit only a certain public, so does the 
successful writer sift and sort his ideas 
so that they may be transmuted into sa!- 
able material. 

But, you may say, I have some splendid 
ideas which just can’t be made salable. All 
right, jot them down and wait until the 
glamor of them has worn off. These ideas 
are often what I have called “aesthetic 
and emotional” ideas. They are the most 
misleading inspiration of all, for they 
steal upon the consciousness like soft 
music, often carrying us away upon a 
wave of sentimental adoration which, 
upon examination, proves that we have 
been badly fooled. How fond we are of 
them. We think so much of them that 
sometimes we are justified in writing them 
down. Occasionally we sell them. 

In conclusion, I will relate briefly 
what happened to two of my special 
“ideas.” 

About three years ago I wrote two 
short stories featuring the same char- 
acter—a sophisticated, devil-may-care 
man of the world. The stories were 
amusing, but, as one agent said who read 
them, rather “pointless.” The idea came 
to me that if I could combine them into 
a novel, featuring the same character (for 
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my idea in the short stories had really 
been nothing but a character idea), they 
might be salable. I wrote the novel in 
seven weeks and sold it to an English 
publisher the first time out. In this case 
my original idea could not be sufficiently 
developed in a short story, but required 
a full-length novel to get it out of my 
system. 

Again, one day during office hours I 
got an “emotional” idea. It was about 
a man with a watch—the watch ticking 
like the man’s heart—the man dying 
when the mainspring of the watch broke. 
Quite abstract, you see, but nevertheless 
an idea. I was so worked up about it 
that I typed it out right there at my desk. 
I placed it in a highbrow journal in 
Canada for no payment, and in a well- 
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known English monthly journal for 
twenty dollars. It was noticed by an 
editor, brought to the attention of Mr. 
Edward O’Brien, and is on the 1929 
(three star) roll of honor in “Best Short 
Stories of 1929.” 

But the ideas which bring in the “bread 
and butter” are those which have been 
carefully examined, reduced to crisp 
writing, and penned for a definite market. 
Such an idea brought me one hundred 
dollars recently in a woman’s magazine, 
which can’t be called highbrow, whatever 
other appelation it may deserve. 

Let us sift our ideas, therefore, and 
like the hero of Edgar Allan Poe’s story, 
“X-ing the Paragrab,” sort them into twa 
Kategories: (1) Ideas for Kash, (2) 
Ideas for Kudos. 


Writing in September 


By Haroip Emery 


ACATIONS are over. Tourists are 

back from their tours; children are 
trooping into the schoolroom again; and 
writer-folk are once more hammering at 
trusty Coronas. 

“What now?” becomes the question of 
the hour, especially with the beginning 
writer, who has not yet gone the rounds 
of the calendar, or has done so only once 
or twice, in his writing career. 

First of all, there are some things that 
should have gone off in August, if we had 
not taken a vacation, and the re-mailing 
of the laggards which keep coming back 
from trips started in early summer. 
Those Christmas stories, for instance, 
that started their wanderings in July 
may yet make a trip or two to the weeklies 
or smaller monthlies. A few of the trade 
and class papers might take them, with 
a little re-working—if you know the 
market. 

Likewise, those short fillers about 


Christmas, or party plans, may find a 
final resting place this month with the 
farm or small household journals. If 
not there, the end of the month will still 
be good for a trip or two to the larger 
dailies. 

Spring housecleaning will be in order 
when the majority of your readers get 
the articles you are writing this month. 
What better. topic, then, for you to try? 
Easier ways to do things, little devices 
and hints that shorten labor, new tools 
for doing old tasks, and humor growing 
out of the annual or semi-annual grand 
clean-up, whether in verse or prose, are 
all marketable. Then there is the great 
field of redecorating and refurnishing. 
repairing and repainting, and all the 
“how-to-do-it” articles that grow out of 
those topics. 

Closely related topics are those of re- 
furnishing out of doors—all types of 
gardening and landscape articles, from 
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the shortest fillers and hints to the full- 
length article which is illustrated with the 
pictures you took last spring and in the 
early summer. Soils and plants, flowers 
and shrubs and trees, garden furniture, 
principles of landscape design—are any 
of these your hobbies or specialties? Now 
is the best time of year to begin cashing 
in on them. 

Garden and farm journals are plan- 
ning their special spring garden and 
poultry numbers at this time or soon, and 
will be on the lookout for material. What 
can you send them? Who is the most 
successful poultry raiser in your com- 
munity? Why has he (or she) suc- 
ceeded? Has any poultry raiser de- 
veloped a specialty to a high degree? 
What about their selling plans? short- 
cuts? their experiences with feeding and 
housing? Can you get photographs? 

Who have been very successful with 
small home vegetable gardens? What 
have they learned? Were they winners 
in garden club contests? What are their 
favorite varieties of the common veg- 
etables? What about the commercial 
truck gardeners of the vicinity? Have 
they marketing problems to solve? 

Perhaps some of the material you 
gathered on that vacation trip was of 


this sort. If so, waste no time in get- 
ting it in the mails. Editors are ready 
for it. So send it out and keep sending 


it, first to the larger magazines, and then 
the lesser. By taking them in this order, 
you will, as a rule, reach last those which 
are not made up so far ahead. Likewise, 
you are likely to reach last those that are 
slower in handling manuscripts. 

If you write for the outdoor and motor 
magazines, now is the time to mail them 
articles on spring sporting and motoring 
activities. Late spring and_ getting 
ready for summer material is salable from 
now until Christmas, and perhaps a little 
later with some of the lesser journals and 
the larger dailies. Perhaps you ran into 











difficulties in your motor trip that more 
careful planning would have avoided. 
Make an article of it. Perhaps you took 
innumerable photographs of some little 
visited beauty spot. Build an article 
around every such group. Have you any 
new ideas as to equipment for the motor 
trip? Here is your chance to give advice 
and get paid for doing it. 

It’s a little early to be mailing out any- 
thing on the last days of school, but these 
first days coming along in September 
suggest that we at least note down a few 
impressions to be worked up in another 
month or so, when we will begin to write 
of graduates and picnics and class day 
programs, as well as definite vacation 
plans. The writer must keep one eye 
open for tomorrow’s material at the same 
time he is concentrating on today’s work. 
In this way he will not run out of some- 
thing to say. 

Holiday stories and anniversary mate- 
rial usually go well, and the year is full 
of them. Washington, Lincoln, and Valen- 
tine material should be prepared now, if 
it wasn’t done in August. Then come St. 
Patrick’s, Arbor Day, and Easter for our 
September schedule. If you have not yet 
entered them in your permanent writer’s 
calendar, do so now. Each of them is 
worth many dollars to the wide-awake 
writer, whether of articles or fiction. 

Washington’s Birthday seems to offer 
especially good opportunities this year, 
as we will be celebrating the 200th anni- 
versary of his birth. If your vacation 
trip was taken to spots of historic in- 
terest, dig into your album for illustra- 
tions for articles for juveniles, household 
journals, and many others about these 
places. Some of the pictures with brief 
captions may be salable elsewhere. Per- 
haps people in your own community have 
old letters or newspapers or other 
mementos of interest in this connection. 
Get good clear photographs of these, and 
write a brief caption or an article around 
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it. A little research may bring out much 
of interest. 

Aside from Lincoln and Washington, I 
haven’t mentioned birthdays and anni- 
versaries, but any good encyclopedia will 
guide you there. Every month has its 
list, and every year its especially im- 
portant anniversaries. Many a timely 
article can be built from such material, 
and many a story written with these back- 
grounds. The research needed will take 
time, but the material once gathered may 
be used over again and again in widely 
different types of articles and stories, for 
it becomes a part of the writer’s general 
equipment. 

Why has February only twenty-eight 
days? How did it get its name? What 
is its birth stone, and the meaning of the 
stone? What is meant by the “February 
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thaw”? These and many other questions 
of a similar sort about February and 
March will furnish material for a large 
group of filler items and brief articles 
about origins, customs, superstitions, and 
facts of a timely nature. 

A study of the February and March 
and even the April issues of the magazines 
in which you are chiefly interested, or in 
the field of your interests, will enable you 
to extend this list greatly in the partic- 
ular direction of your interests. Your 
own experience from month to month and 
year to year will suggest many others, 
and enable you to time the writing of 
them so that they will reach editors at 
the opportune moment. If this article 
suggests a few such for this one month, 
it has served its purpose. It should be a 
starting point, not a complete calendar 
of activities. 


Authorship: Its Art Expressed by 
Great Writers 


Excerpts from a forthcoming book announced on another page. 


BurRROUGHS 


NE important thing in writing is to 

divest yourself of any false or acci- 
dental mood or view, or feeling, and get 
down to your real self, and speak as 
directly and sincerely as you do about 
your daily business and affairs, with as 
little affectation. One may write from 
the outside of his mind, as it were; write 
and write, learnedly and eloquently, and 
make no impression; but when he speaks 
from real insight and conviction of his 
own, men are always glad to hear him, 
whether they agree with him or not. Get 
down to your real self—your better real 
self, and let that speak. One’s real self 
is always vital, and gives the impression 


of reality. So much writing and speak- 
ing is like machine-work. The Sunday 
sermon, and the leading editorial, are 
generally machine-work, as if you turned 
the crank and the discourse came out. It 
is not the man’s real mind, his real expe- 
rience. He does not know how to get at 
this ; all is artificial, factitious ; his garden 
is upon the housetop instead of upon the 
ground; his ideas have no root, no suc- 
culency,-no flavor. He speaks from art, 
from culture, from faculty, and not from 
inspiration. How rare are real poems! 
poems that spring from real feeling, a 
real throb of emotion, and not from the 
mere itch of literary vanity! 
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HowELus 


I suppose, since I used to have it my- 
self, that there is a superstition with 
most young contributors concerning their 
geographical position. I used to think 
that it was a disadvantage to send a thing 
from a small or unknown place, and that 
it doubled my insignificance to do so. 
I believed that if my envelope had borne 
the postmark of New York, or Boston, 
or some other city of literary distinction, 
it would have arrived on the editor’s table 
with a great deal more authority. But 
I am sure this was a mistake from the 
first, and when I came to be an editor 
myself I constantly verified the fact from 
my own dealings with contributors. 

A contribution from a remote and 
obscure place at once piqued my curiosity, 
and I soon learned that the fresh things, 
the original things, were apt to come 
from such places, and not from the 
literary centres. 

One of the most interesting facts con- 
cerning the arts of all kinds is that those 
who wish to give their lives to them do 
not appear where the appliances for 
instruction in them exist. An artistic 
atmosphere does not create artists; a 
literary atmosphere does not create litera- 
tors; poets and painters spring up where 
there was never a verse made or a picture 
seen. 

Byron 


The first thing a young writer must 
expect, and yet can least of all suffer, 
is criticism. I did not bear it—a few 
years, and many changes have since 
passed over my head, and my reflections 
on that subject are attended with regret. 
I find, dispassionate comparison, my own 
revenge more than the provocation war- 
ranted. It is true, I was very young,— 
that might be an excuse to those I at- 
tacked—but to me it is none. The best 
reply to all objections is to write better, 
and if your enemies will not then do you 
justice, the world will. On the other 
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hand, you should not be discouraged ; to 
be opposed is not to be vanquished, though 
a timid mind is apt to mistake every 
scratch for a mortal wound. There is a 
saying of Dr. Johnson’s, which it is as 
well to remember, that “no man was ever 
written down except by himself.” I hope 
you will meet with as few obstacles as 
yourself can desire; but if you should, 
you will find that they are to be stepped 
over ; to kick them down is the first resolve 
of a young and fiery spirit, a pleasant 
thing enough at the time, but not so after- 
wards: on this point, I speak of a man’s 
own reflections; what others think or say 
is a secondary consideration, at least, it 
has been so with me, but will not answer 
as a general maxim: he who would make 
his way in the world, must let the world 
believe that it was made for him, and 
accommodate himself to the minutest ob- 
servance of its regulations. 


DisraeELI—Recire ror Writinc a Novel 


Take a pair of pistols and a pack of 
cards, a cookery-book and a set of new 
quadrilles; mix them up with half an 
intrigue and a whole marriage, and divide 
them into three equal portions. 


RALEIGH 


All style is gesture, the gesture of the 
mind and of the soul. Mind we have in 
common, inasmuch as the laws of right 
reason are not different for different 
minds. Therefore clearness and arrange- 
ment can be taught, sheer incompetence 
in the art of expression can be partly 
remedied. But who shall impose laws 
upon the soul? It is thus of common 
note that one may dislike or even hate a 
particular style while admiring its facil- 
ity, its strength, its skilful adaptation to 
the matter set forth. Milton, a chaster 
and more unerring master of the art than 
Shakespeare, reveals no such _ lovable 
personality. While persons count for 
much, style, the index to persons, can 
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never count for little. “Speak,” it has 
been said, “that I may know you”—voice- 
gesture is more than feature. Write, and 
after you have attained to some control 
over the instrument, you write yourself 
down whether you will or no. There is 
no vice, however unconscious, no virtue, 
however shy, no touch of meanness or of 
generosity in your character, that will not 
pass on to the paper. 


FLAvuBERT 


I even think that a novelist has not the 
right to express his own opinion on any 
subject whatever. He may communicate 
it but I do not like him to say it. (That 
is part of my art of poetry.) I limit 
myself, then, to declaring things as they 
appear to me, to expressing what seems 
to be true, and the devil take the conse- 
quences; rich or poor, victors or van- 
quished, I admit none of all that. I want 
neither love nor hate nor pity nor anger. 
Great art is scientific and impersonal. 


VoLTAIRE 


Shall I give you an infallible little rule 
for verse? Here it is. When a thought 
is just and noble, something still remains 
to be done with it: see if the way you have 
expressed it in verse would be effective in 
prose; and if your verse, without the 
swing of the rhyme, seems to you to have 
a word too many—if there is the least 
defect in the construction— if a conjunc- 
tion is forgotten—if, in brief, the right 
word is not used, or not used in the right 
place, you must then conclude that the 
jewel of your thought is not well set. Be 
quite sure that lines which have any one 
of these faults will never be learnt by 
heart, and never re-read; and the only 
good verses are those which one re-reads 
and remembers, in spite of oneself. 


GoETHE 


It is obvious that the efforts of the 
best poets and aesthetic writers of all 
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nations have now for some time been 
directed towards what is universal in 
humanity. In each special field, whether 
in history, mythology, or fiction, more 
or less arbitrarily conceived, one sees the 
traits which are universal always more 
clearly revealed and illumining what is 
merely national and personal. 

Though something of the same sort 
prevails now also in practical life, per- 
vading all that is earthy, crude, wild, 
cruel, false, selfish, and treacherous, and 
striving to diffuse everywhere some gentle- 
ness, we cannot indeed hope that universal 
peace is being ushered in thereby, but 
only that inevitable strife will be gradu- 
ally more restrained, war will become less 
cruel, and victory less insolent. 

Whatever in the poetry of any nation 
tends to this and contributes to it, the 
others should endeavor to appropriate. 
The pecularities of each nation must be 
learned, and allowance made for them, in 
order by these very means to hold inter- 
course with it; for the special character- 
istics of a nation are like its language 
and its currency; they facilitate inter- 
course, nay, they first make it completely 
possible. 


ScHOPENHAUER 


Metaphors and similes are of great 
value, in so far as they explain an un- 
known relation by a known one. Even 
the more detailed simile, which grows into 
a parable or an allegory, is nothing more 
than the exhibition of some relation in its 
simplest, most visible and palpable form. 
The growth of ideas rests, at bottom, 
upon similes; because ideas arise by a 
process of combining the similarities and 
neglecting the differences between things. 
Further, intelligence, in the strict sense 
of the word, ultimately consists in a seiz- 
ing of relations; and a clear and pure 
grasp of relations is all the more often 
attained when the comparison is made 
betwen cases that lie wide apart from one 
another, and between things of quite 
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different nature. As long as a relation 
is known to me as existing only in a single 
case, I have but an imdividual idea of it— 
in other words, only an intuitive knowl- 
edge of it; but as soon as I see the same 
relation in two different cases, I have a 
general idea of its whole nature, and this 
is a deeper and more perfect knowledge. 
Since then, similes and metaphors are 
such a powerful engine of knowledge, it is 
a sign of great intelligence in a writer if 
his similes are unusual and, at the same 
time, to the point. Aristotle also observes 
that by far the most important thing to 
a writer is to have this power of meta- 
phor; for it is a gift which cannot be 
acquired, and it is a mark of genius. 


BRANDES 


He who possesses talent should also 
possess courage. He must dare trust his 
inspiration, he must be convinced that the 
fancy which flashes through his brain is 
a healthy one, that the form which comes 
natural to him, even if it be a new one, 
has a right to assert its claims; he must 
have gained the hardihood to expose him- 
self to the charge of being affected, or 
on the wrong path, before he can yield 
to his instinct and follow it wherever it 
may imperiously lead. When Armand 
Carrel, a young journalist at the time, 
was censured by the editor of the paper 
for which he wrote, who, pointing to a 
passage in the young man’s article, re- 
marked, “That is not the way people 
write,” he replied, “I do not write as 
people write, but as I myself write,” and 
this is the universal formula of a gifted 
nature. It countenances neither fugitive 
rubbish, nor arbitrary invention, but with 
entire self-consciousness it expresses the 
right of talent, when neither traditional 
form nor existing material suffices to meet 
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the peculiar requirements of its nature, 
to choose new material, to create new 
forms, until it finds a soil of a quality 
to give nurture to all of its forces and 
gently and freely develop them. 


GocoL 


I never created anything out of mere 
imagination. Only im those things was I 
successful which I took from reality and 
which were based on the data I knew. 
I could fathom a man then only when I 
had seen all the minute details of his ex- 
terior. Yet I never painted a portrait 
by simply copying it. JI created por- 
traits, but I created them on that of mere 
imagination. The more details I had seen 
and considered, the better were my pro- 
ductions. My mind is in this respect 
thoroughly Russian, that is, a mind cap- 
able of deriving rather than of inventing. 


ToLstoy 


I have long ago formed a rule to judge 
every artistic production from three sides: 
(1) from the side of its contents,—in how 
far that which is revealed by the artist 
from a new side is important and neces- 
sary for men, because every production 
is a production of art only when it reveals 
a new side of life; (2) to what extent the 
form of the production is good, beautiful, 
and in correspondence with the contents; 
and (3) in how far the relation of the 
artist to his subject is sincere, that is, 
in how far he believes in what he repre- 
sents. This last quality always seems to 
me to be the most important one in an 
artistic production. It gives to an artistic 
production its force, makes an artistic 
production infectious, that is, evokes in 
the hearer and reader those sensations 
which the artist experiences. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussmg articles appearmg in Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 


each month for the best letter published. 


No letters will be re- 


turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


REWRITE MAN, BE YOURSELF! 


Editor, the Forum: 


The first Neanderthal man probably chiseled a 
graphic by-line in the wall of his cave after finish- 
ing his first series of crude pictures in stone. 

His privilege would be envied by countless men 
who hammer typewriters in what they call “the 
rewrite grind.” Wherein lies the path to recogni- 
tion, they ask? How can one gain a public and 
thereby fatten his pay envelope and find more 
pleasant ways, perhaps, of word-marketing? 

The old question was asked again in pre-dawn 
wrangling at the Chicago Press Club as on other 
mornings in other press clubs. A young fellow 
who was reputed to be a steady, accurate work- 
man in the rewrite battery of an afternoon paper 
asked the question of the dozen morning-sheet 
men there. 

“Every day I get up at five and push the old 
mill until afternoon. The pay check is fair. We 
sit, four abreast, writing murder, petty larceny, 
political analyses, and weather. I'd trade any 
three of my column-long yarns for a sob story 
with a by-line. Can’t a rewrite man get a break? 

“Some day I'll sit at a lino. and set my name 
on a two-column slug and put the hot type into 
the form on a story of mine, if it’s only an obit! 
That’s my right! 

“On our sheet a by-line comes once a year, 
maybe. I don’t care about seeing my name in 
print. But the by-line reporter finds it easier to 
get a raise and easier to break into the maga- 
zines.” 

A lean, elderly man turned from watching a 
game and drew his chair near that of the re- 
write man. 

“You worrying!” the older man said. 
you had reason for it. 

“Your stuff is good. In some of it I recognize 
your slant. The yarn about the divorce suit over 
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the wife’s habit of throwing salt on her husband's 
head to ward off spirits was good, my boy. And 
I liked the story of the West Side copper wing- 
ing the two hoodlums as he was dying from their 
bullets. 

“Mac, I’ve read copy on twenty-two papers. 
Maybe I can give you a tip or two. The first is: 
Don’t worry about your rurure. It will arrive 
if you continue to do that good day’s work. Maybe 
your future will be the best chair in the rewrite 
battery. Okay! The weekly check is pretty good. 
Just keep turning out the stuff—it will get better 
and will carry you to that future. 

“You don’t have to build up a newspaper by- 
line following to sell fiction, Mac. If the stuff is 
right, it will sell. 

“Still, Mac, you and a lot of other rewrite men 
are neglecting opportunity. I mean by being too 
lazy to put a really distinguishing touch in a 
good yarn every day. You can write the big 
news right—I know. But let me cite a few names 
which may show you the way to the right kind 
of by-line. 

“First, Bob Casey of the Chicago Daily News. 
His ‘Vest Pocket Anthology’ has been Exhibit A 
in distinctive treatment of news, even though it 
usually is more fiction than fact, a pretty little 
yarn with a laugh at the end. 

“Fred Pasley of the Tribune, now author of a 
best seller, amused the town a few years ago by 
letting Pan pipe through his rewrite yarns. Diana 
in Lincoln Park! Gods and goddesses brightened 
up the news, transformed police blotter facts to 
readable fantasy. 

“Ben Hecht’s stuff was distinctive. Every one 
knows his superb features in the ‘100 Afternoons 
in Chicago’—that, of course, was not news writing, 
but just impressionistic stuff produced while not 
on regular hours for the Daily News. 

“Many big feature names on papers East and 
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West were developed through different treatment 
of news on rewrite. If the stuff is pirrerENT 
—one story daily, the city editor will write the 
by-line in, sooner or later. 

“Look what Frank Sullivan has done by dis- 
tinguished news writing. The humorist of The 
World has elevated nonsense to art, has brought 
the art of exaggeration to the point of quite satis- 
fying financial reward. But the by-line isn’t nec- 
essary. Herbert Asbury wrote news-literature 
daily on the Herald-Tribune without a signature. 
And it wasn’t his ‘Up from Methodism’ and ‘Hat- 
rack,’ nor “The Gangs of New York,’ alone, that 
brought him assurance of success in magazine 
writing. Eddie Doherty, of Liberty, got along 
quite well on rewrite for years without many by- 
lines. 

“In Cleveland, in Los Angeles, and in San 


“VERSE, FIFTY 


Editor, the Forum: 

You had always liked to write poetry, (before 
you learned to call it verse,) and one day some- 
body said, “Why don’t you send that to a maga- 
zine? It's lots better than any I've read!” 

While you are wondering where to send it, some- 
one else suggests that you get a writer's monthly, 
and learn all about markets. Then you visit a 
newsstand, buy a writer’s magazine, and there un- 
der the names and addresses of various periodicals, 
you read the magic words, “verse fifty cents a 
line.” 

“Well,” you say to yourself, “that’s easy. I 
ought to make a lot of money.” 

You buy a typewriter, and begin writing out 
your thoughts on spring and love, and houses, and 
the robins in the garden. Before a month is past, 
you have a lot of manuscripts in the mail, on their 
way to markets that pay fifty cents a line—or 
more. (Usually more, for there is something 
about an amateur poet which prompts him to try 
the highest markets first.) 

Within ten days most of them are home again, 
in company with pretty colored rejection slips. 
You feel slightly sunk. What can be wrong with 
your poems? Surely they are just as good as 
those you have read at the end of stories in back 
numbers of these same magazines. 

But you send them out once more, with your 
latest works, only to see them return again. Time 
passes, and one day you find a long, bedraggled 
envelope in the postbox, bearing on one corner the 
rubber-stamped line: Mothers’ Monthly. You had 
forgotten that you ever sent them anything. 

When you tear it open, a colored slip flutters 
out. You retrieve it and just as you are ready 
to toss it in the waste basket, a dollar sign catches 
your eye. You manage to hold the slip still just 
long enough to discover that Mothers’ Monthly 
has paid three dollars for that little thing you 
dashed off in half an hour. 

The first check is like the first drink. After 
that you are lost. Every morning finds you at 
the typewriter, while dust gathers on the chairs, 
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Francisco, good rewrite men are producing good 
features; in press service offices, there’s good 
work. Many fail to make the little extra effort 
to BE THEMSELVES, just in one story a day. 

“That doesn’t mean that every one should pref- 
ace in his story with verse, as Bob Casey does, nor 
write a half column about persons who are ‘brown 
as a berry,’ as Frank Sullivan has done. It is 
worth remembering, however, that Casey drew an 
assignment for six months’ roving in the South 
Seas, fine expense account territory, and that 
Frank Sullivan finds life something to smile about. 

“Now, Mac, have I answered your question?” 

The younger man grinned sheepishly. 

“Jim, I see it now. I see it.” 

“Mac—be yourself!” 

Robert Faherty. 
Chicago, Il. 


CENTS A LINE” 


and the family has canned peaches for desert 
three dinners in a row. 

By this time you have tried the verse periodicals, 
which do not pay, except in prizes. You have 
placed, (graceful euphemism,) several of your 
poems with the poetry mediums, but you have 
never yet won a prize. 

One day you decide that you will seriously study 
the better markets, so you buy an armful of 
magazines, and read their verse content with in- 
terest. The supply must surely exceed the de- 
mand, for Scribbler’s has only two short verses, 
Woman's Sphere has one, while Madamoiselle et 
Madame, that ultra-smart weekly, uses none at all. 

You find that you have three verses quite like 
those in Scribbler’s, so you send yours there. And 
you decide to try the ultra-smart publication any- 
way. But same old story! Back they come, in 
eight days this time, which makes you think that 
the editor never saw them at all. But on the 
rejection slip is a line in pencil: “Not quite what 
we need.” 

Now you are getting mad! Not what they 
need, when right in front of you is the latest 
issue with a poem almost exactly like yours. You 
subscribe to three more author’s magazines, and 
keep your verses constantly moving. 

Bang! Three checks in two weeks, and one 
was for three dollars, in payment for the six 
lines about robins in the garden. It had been 
returned by nine different magazines, but that 
didn’t prove anything. Three checks! Not big 
ones, but money, just the same. And as Virginia 
Woolfe said, “What was trivial becomes dignified 
when paid for.” You are learning what the 
editors want. 

You are no longer apologetic about the dust 
in the corners. You are writing, and when people 
ask what you are writing, you admit without 
shame, “Poetry.” 

But do not think of checks as the only reward 
for your verses. Many of the poetry magazines 
do not pay for verse, but are nevertheless very 
discriminating, and worthwhile markets. Aside 
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sketch is in favor. In a recent issue of Holland’s 
Magazine, five verses out of eight were character 
sketches. But do not think that any verse made 
up of a series of descriptive sentences which 
rhyme, can be called a character sketch. 

Pick out the most significant things in the per- 
sonality of your subject, who may be imaginary 
or otherwise, and make of them a vivid, telling 
portrait of the inner man. Round the verse with 
a line which will give point and completeness to 
it, and convince the reader that you had an idea. 


MAINTAINING A 
Editor, the Forum: ° 

Sitting down at the typewriter and rattling off 
page after page of previously worked-out matter 
is one thing for me, but to first arrange it into 
shape ready for a typing spurt is quite another. 

There seems to be a very definite co-ordination 
between various parts of the human body, and | 
find that I can do my best thinking when engaged 
in some form of muscular effort. Typing is not 
one of these, for a multitude of details seem to 
intrude when I am trying to put my thoughts on 
paper, and I find it quite necessary to have the 
idea rather thoroughly worked out before I can 
type successfully. 

Several forms of effort seem well fitted for my 
needs, three of these being walking, driving a 
car, and—the more recently discovered one— 
weeding the lawn. 

Walking is a great pleasure; a fine change from 
a sitting position at a desk, and keeps the mind 
alert, owing to the many things seen to right and 
left. But here it partially defeats its own pur- 
pose by offering too many distracting influences 
if the walk leads along city streets. Walking 
alone in the hills, then, seems to be the exact 
brand necessary to overcome these difficulties. 

Driving a car has some of the same objection- 
able features as walking, and owing to the 
crowded condition of the boulevards in nearly 
every accessible district, it is rather difficult to 
get out far enough from the city to be free to 
let the mind wander far from the road ahead. 

But weeding the lawn has, on several occa- 
sions, proven to be the easiest way to work out a 
difficult problem. Our lawn consists of a curious 
combination of blue grass, dandelions and witch 
grass. The blue grass, of course, belongs, and 
the other two, do not. Keeping the two enemies 
out had been a problem until we decided to de- 
clare the witch grass a victor in the uneven battle, 
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from the actual appearance in print, which is an 
excellent thing for a new writer, these magazines 
are often quoted by the metropolitan papers, 
Literary Digest, and others. 

A study of various publications, both paying 
and nonpaying, shows that just now the character 











And these ideas are everywhere. A line in your 
reading, the chance remark of an acquaintance, 
a play of facial expression, or some tag end of 
memory may hold the germ of a very effective 
sketch. For example, the daughter of a doctor 
said that her father didn’t care to go to Heaven 
when he died, unless he were allowed to mend 
wings for the angels. This started a train of 
thought which ended in “An Epitaph for a Coun- 
try Doctor,” which brought a nice check. A line 
in a story by J. Q. Marquand set the rhythm of 
the verse, and made the first two lines of the 
sketch. “A hard little man with a face of stone,” 
which was written and placed under that title. 


Phyllis B. Morden. 
Portland, Ore. 


WELL-KEPT LAWN 


and content ourselves with only keeping the 
yellow-topped dandelions out. 

Ridding any lawn of dandelions is no difficult 
matter and requires only a minimum of mental 
effort to keep the few necessary muscles in opera- 
tion. So I found I could pursue the persistent 
weed, and work out my story problems at the same 
time. And another, and important, thing; it al- 
lows me to do the work I need, and yet remain 
at home close to my typewriter. I even keep a 
pencil and notebook handy and make notes when 
I need to. 

I have worked out several difficult problems by 
the rythmical inserting of the blade of a large 
handled screw driver under the little green pests, 
then prying upward and pulling at the same time 
with the other hand. 

The length of time spent may depend on the 
toughness of the problem in mind, and if one gets 
very. intent in the work, I doubt if it matters 
much if you start on the witch grass when the 
dandelions are all pulled out. 

But the witch grass presents another problem. 
Whether I have never had a plot which I con- 
sidered difficult enough for a session with the 
witch grass or not, I can not say, but heretofore 
I have been content to return to my typewriter 
before the dandelions were anywhere near ex- 
hausted. 

Some clever inventor has perfected a marvelous 
machine which removes witch grass on a whole- 
sale scale in a minimum of time and with a whir 
of dust. No doubt it does its work to perfection, 
but I hope it will never intrude on to the lawn 
of a struggling writer who needs the mental exer- 
cise derived from a lawn weeding. And I would 
like to hear from some writer who has tackled a 
witch grass lawn by hand. 


Stanwood N. Rogers. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Arts & Drecoration—878 Madison Ave., 
New York, is interested in the building, 
furnishing, and detail of decoration of 
homes, as well as in all the industrial arts. 
The editor is “desirous of getting the 
very latest pictures of the most beautiful 
estates and of the detail building on these, 
such as guest and sport houses.” Pay- 
ment is usually made on publication, al- 
though, if requested, it is made on accept- 
ance. Mary Fanton Roberts, editor. 


THe Aryan—I1827 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wants “articles on the 
theatre or pertaining to the theatre.” 
Length limit, 1,000 words. Pays one 
cent a word, on publication. Manuscripts 
purchased become the property of the 
Aryan Publishing House. Frank C. 
Massey, editor. 


Asta—468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
covers the field of “the Near East, the 
Far East, the Pacific Island habitats of 
primitive peoples, Islamic and primitive 
Africa. It is in general interested in 
what has to do with people and things 
of the Orient in America or people and 
things of America in the Orient, provided 


articles submitted are not in the nature 
of publicity for special interests. Uses 
very little fiction and few light travel 
articles. Interested in places off the 


beaten track and in travel writing that 


interprets the life and character of 
Eastern peoples. It discusses domestic 
politics in Eastern countries (though it 
cannot as a rule concern itself with the 
minutiae of current situations), inter- 
national political, commercial, and cul- 
tural relations. It solicits expository- 
descriptive articles of the personal essay 
type, based on a definite economic, social, 
racial, philosophical, or aesthetic theme 
and written with attention to literary 
style. It is a good market for non- 
technical but scientifically accurate arti- 
cles on animal, bird, insect, and plant life 
in the East, especially if written with 
grace of manner.” Length limit, from 
1,500 to 7,000 words, and frequently 
selects from longer manuscripts, designed 
for ultimate book publication, portions 
suitable for magazine use. “Payment is 
made approximately on acceptance ac- 
cording to the importance and quality of 
material.” Black and white drawings are 
used, and, if possible, a large assortment 
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of glossy black and white photographs 
should be submitted with each manuscript. 
Marietta Neff and Gertrude Emerson, 
editors; Marjorie Kinkead, art editor. 


Tue Curistian Century—440 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill., requests that 
writers make a special study of the con- 
tents of the periodical before submitting 
manuscripts. Paul Hutchinson, manag- 
ing editor. 


Ray Long, editor of Cosmopo.iray, will 
retire on October Ist after thirteen years 
of association with the magazine. Harry 
Payne Burton, formerly editor of Mc- 
Catu’s Macazing, now editor of Puysi- 
caL Cuxture and associate editor of 
Liserty, will succeed Mr. Long, who 
will become chairman of the board of 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., publishers. 


Tue Dairy Woritv—608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., uses ‘merchandising 
stories, of proven merit, of milk plants, 
creameries, ice cream, cheese, and dairy 
by-products manufacturies; also new and 
unusual plants with unusual features.” 
Length limit, from 500 to 2,000 words. 
One or two photos (exterior or interior) 
or specimen ads, if available, should be 
included. Payment is one cent a word; 
photos, from one to three dollars; speci- 
men ads, one dollar, on publication. 
Exclusive rights only purchased. E. C. 
Ackerman, editor. 


Tue Dance Macazine—1926 Broadway, 
New York, uses “articles on various as- 
pects of professional and amateur dance. 
They must possess strong news, and it is 
urged that you query the editor by letter 
before submitting anything.” Length 
limit, approximately 2,500 words. Pay- 
ment is two cents a word, on acceptance. 
All rights purchased. Paul R. Milton, 


editor. 
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Deti PusuisHinc Company—100 Fifth 
Ave., New York, announces the publica- 
tion of a new magazine, the title to be 
decided later. This magazine will use the 
familiar Western theme. Stories should 
be as far from the trite Western stories 
as possible. They must be original, dif- 
ferent, and true to locale. Love interest 
is barred. Stories are desired for this 
magazine immediately. Length limits: 
short stories, 5,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 words; novels, 20,000 words. 
Carson W. Mowre, editor. 


EvectricaL DeaLer—360 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., is glad “to consider 
material submitted by free-lance con- 
tributors although the great majority of 
manuscripts do not stick because they are 
not and cannot be made suitable to our 
requirements. We can from time to time 
use a limited number of articles dealing 
with specific activities of an individual 
retailing organization. Such material 
should have a specific application to elec- 
trical retailing and might range from 
curling irons and necktie pressers to 
ranges, refrigerators, and water heaters, 
and including radio. Such material, how- 
ever, should be well written and should 
represent really unusual and worth-while 
activity on the part of the individual or 
organization whose activities are covered. 
We are not interested in the usual run 
of so-called success stories. We are al- 
ways in the market for stories that are 
well illustrated (with photographs that 
really tell the reader something). The 
stories themselves should be short—most 
of the stuff that comes in here is horribly 
over-written—because the contributor has 
no information at his command. We are 
always glad to answer queries from pro- 
spective contributors, and can always do 
business with a contributor who has some 
real copy of any phase of the retailing 
operation—administrative, selling, pref- 
erably related to electrical goods retail- 


ing.” Rudolph A. August, editor. 
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Tue Evxs Macazine—60 East 42nd St., 
New York, wants “short short stories and 
fiction of not more than 5,000 words, of 
a sort that will appeal to our more or 
less masculine audience. Stories of ad- 
venture and humor are more our fare 
than tales with love for their main theme. 
Non-fiction material is ordered, as a rule, 
or at least we prefer to discuss an idea 
for an article with our writer before the 
piece is written.” Payment is made 
monthly. There is no regular word 
rate, but a satisfactory price is reached 
through negotiation with each contrib- 
utor. Joseph T. Fanning, editor. 


Tue Excavatinc Encineer—P. 0. Box 
S, South Milwaukee, Wis., is a trade 
journal “about excavating projects—by 
excavating men—for excavating men— 
the world over.” It uses four or five well- 
illustrated feature articles each month, 
most of them prepared by the staff. 
“Occasional articles are purchased from 
free-lance writers competent to treat the 
subject matter intelligently. Articles are 
not technical, but written from the practi- 
cal viewpoint for executives in charge of 
excavating operations. Payment is one 
cent a word, on publication. It is sug- 
gested that a brief description of the pro- 
posed article be submitted before writing, 
to ascertain if the subject matter is of 
interest.” Arnold Andrews, editor. 


Guost Stories—Good Story Magazine 
Company, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York, “is interested in short stories of 
from 3,000 to 7,000 words, and occasional 
novelettes of around 20,000 words. 
Stories must be rich with atmosphere, 
and must accent the weird, the unusual, 
and if deftly handled, the horrible. We 
are not interested at present in true ghost 
material.” The magazine became a bi- 
monthly with the July issue. Payment 
is one cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
Stuart Palmer, editor. 
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Giri’s Wortp—1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is an illustrated weekly 
paper for girls from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. It uses short practical 
editorials; serials, of six to ten chapters, 
with 2,500 words or less in each chapter ; 
short stories, from 800 to 2,500 words; 
illustrated and unillustrated articles, from 
150 to 600 words; and simple handicraft 
and suggestions for parties and games. 
Seasonal articles should be sent six months 
before publication. Payment is made on 
acceptance. Owen C. Brown, editor. 
Address MSS. to Editorial Department, 
The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, not to the editor. 


Tue Hovunp anv Horn, Inc.—545 Fifth 
Ave., New York, has few manuscript 
market needs, publishing only six short 
stories a year. Requirements are as fol- 
lows: “American subject matter and 
general locale. The nature of the writing 
should be, generally speaking, of such a 
quality that no other magazine would 
handle it. We only publish unknown 
writers. The stories can be of an unusual 
length, if necessary. All our articles, 
book reviews, etc. are solicited.” Lincoln 
Kirstein, editor. 


How to Serr—The Spalding Publica- 
tions, Inc., 6 Sunset Lane, Mount Morris, 
Ill., desires “short stories of success 
through Direct Selling.” Stories should 
be similar to those printed in the mag- 
azine and range from 100 to 250 words, 
in no case exceeding 500 words. The 
method of securing the stories does not 
interest the editor, although they should 
be based on facts as much as possible. 
Imagination may be used, so long as the 
stories are not obvious fabrications. 
Payment is one cent a word, on accept- 
ance. Write for sample folder of type 
of material desired. Does not purchase 
any rights whatsoever. R. C. Remington, 
editor-manager. 
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Junior Worutp—1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is an illustrated weekly 
paper for readers nine to eleven years of 
age. It uses short editorials; serials, six 
to ten chapters, with 2,500 words or less 
in each chapter; short stories, from 800 
to 2,500 words; illustrated and unillus- 
trated articles, from 150 to 600 words; 
simple handicraft and suggestions for 
parties and games. Seasonal articles 
should be sent six months before publica- 
tion. Pays on acceptance. Send MSS. 
to Editorial Department, The American 
Baptist Publication Society, rather than 
to the editor. 


NaTIONAL Printer JourNauist and THE 
Unitep States PusuiisHer—219 So. 
Fourth St., Springfield, Ill., is “espe- 
cially interested in articles of a practical 
nature, which would be of interest to 
printers, publishers, advertisers, re- 
porters, etc. All material appearing in 
the magazine is copyrighted and articles 
become the sole property of the publisher 
unless the author specifically reserves 
other rights.” Length limit, not to exceed 
1,500 words. Payment is at the rate of 
one-half cent a word, with a maximum of 
ten dollars per article, on publication. 
Wayne V. Harsha, managing editor. 


Nation’s Bustness—U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D. C., is 
not at present a good market as it has 
sufficient material on hand. Any one con- 
templating writing an article for the mag- 
azine should communicate with the editor 
before writing the manuscript. “We can 
frequently tell from a summary whether 
or not we are interested in material, and, 
if we are, can simplify the writer’s prob- 
lem by telling him exactly how we would 
like this material handled.” The follow- 
ing are the manuscript requirements when 
the market is not overstocked: “Articles 
dealing with new things in business, new 
applications of old things, new methods 
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of doing business, developments that may 
lead to the opening of new markets or 
the closing of old, new processes, new 
inventions, etc. We seldom use success 
stories, although we do print stories of 
men who have achieved success. Our in- 
terest, however, is less in their success 
than in their methods—What did they 
do that other men in the same or similar 
fields overlooked? We do not use arti- 
cles glorifying business if the mere pur- 
pose is glorification. Our effort is to tell 
the business man what is going on in his 
own and other businesses with the idea 
that he may be able to use this informa- 
tion to advantage. We use business fic- 
tion and verse, but infrequently. At 
present we are overstocked. Articles 
generally range from 2,500 to 3,000 
words. Our preference is for the shorter 
piece. We use some fillers and occa- 
sionally articles of 400 to 500 words that 
may be made up into single pages or used 
as column matter. Payment is made on 
acceptance and is governed by the value 
of the material to us. Only first rights 
are published. Unless special agreements 
are made to the contrary, we reserve the 
right to reproduce articles, or permit 
their reproduction, in trade magazines or 
booklets.” Merle Thorpe, editor; Warren 
Bishop, managing editor. 


Paris Frorics—305 East 46th St., New 
York, wants “light, snappy, humorous 


stories, with a French locale.” Length 
limit, 2,200 to 2,400 words. Payment is 
one cent a word, on publication. Manu- 


scripts are reported upon as soon as 
possible. 


Parties—Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass., has been discon- 
tinued. 





Screntiric AmeErican—24 West 40th 
St., New York, advises us that, at the 
present time, it is not in the market for 
general contributions. 




















Story Woritp—1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is a weekly illustrated paper 
for children under nine years, and uses 
stories from 500 to 700 words; also illus- 
trated verses. Address manuscripts to 
the Editorial Department, The American 
Baptist Publication Society, rather than 
to the editor. 


Younc Prorpre—1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is an illustrated weekly 
paper for readers over seventeen years 
of age. It uses short practical editorials ; 
serials, six to ten chapters, with 2,500 
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words or less in each chapter; short 
stories, from 800 to 2,500 words; illus- 
trated and unillustrated articles, from 
150 to 600 words; simple handicraft and 
suggestions for parties and games. Pays 
on acceptance. Address manuscripts to 
the Editorial Department, The American 
Baptist Publication Society. 


Youtu’s Woriv—i1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is for readers from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. Material 
used is similar to that specified for Youne 
PEOPLE. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Boys’ Wortp and Tue Girts’ Com- 
panion—David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill., announce prizes of $400, $350, 
$300, $250, $200, two of $150, and two 
of $100, for stories from 2,000 to 2,800 
words in length, for boys and girls in 
their “teens.” Leading char#cters should 
be boys from 16 to 19 years of age for 
the Boys’ Worxp, and girls from 16 to 
18 years of age for the Girts’ Com- 
PANION. Stories should have good plot, 
quick action, suspense, and heart appeal. 
Crime or criminals should not be featured 
in a prominent way. Create a sentiment 
for right principles and noble achieve- 
ment. The following types of stories are 
suggested: Bible Times, Mission Lands, 
Sunday School Class Life, Sunday School 
and Church, Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls, Mystery, High School Activities, 
Athletics, Law Enforcement, Patriotic, 
Good Citizenship, Exploration and Ad- 
venture, Aviation, Historical, Pioneer 
Days, Western Setting, Business and In- 
dustry. Specimen copies of Boys’ Wor tp 
and Girts’ Companton will be sent free 
upon request. Stamped, self-addressed 
envelope must be enclosed if you wish 
manuscript returned. Closes September 


21, 1931. Address stories to Boys’ 
Worup Contest or to Giris’ ComPpANION 
Contest, as above. 


ScriBNER’s Macazine—d597 Fifth Ave., 
New York, is repeating the $5,000 con- 
test held last year for the best long story 
—short novel—between 15,000 and 30,- 
000 words. There are no conditions as 
to subject matter, setting, or style. The 
work will be judged entirely on its merit. 
An author may submit more than one 
manuscript. MSS. must be typewritten, 
on one side of the paper only, and double- 
spaced. Avoid the use of fancy paper 
or colored typewriter ribbons. MSS. 
must be accompanied by self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for return if found 
unavailable. Otherwise they will be re- 
turned express collect. All American 
writers (United States and Canada) are 
eligible, whether or not they have had 
previous work published. MSS. will be 
read as rapidly as possible, and stories 
will either be purchased or returned at 
once. The judges will select the winner 
from those selected for publication. Con- 
test closes February 1, 1932. Address 
all MSS. and correspondence to Contest 
Editor, as above. 
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Freverick A. Strokes Company, New 
York, and Hopper anp Sroveuron, 
Lrp., London, make preliminary an- 
nouncement of a $20,000 Prize Novel 
Contest, open to any one in any country 
and with no restriction whatever as to 
subject matter. MSS. must be written 
in English. The $20,000 is an advance 
on a book royalty of 15 per cent., and 
the winner, in addition, retains the 
greatest part of all serial, moving picture, 
dramatic, and other subsidiary rights. 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., literary agents, are 
in charge of the Contest, novels by 
British and European authors to be sub- 
mitted to their London office and Ameri- 
can novels to be sent to their New York 
office. Full details will be given later. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—tThe Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA * CLUB—Blanche Goodman 
Eisendrath, 710 East 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. Prize 
of $20, open to any one in States of U. 8S. other than 
South; prize of $10, open to Southern writers living in 
South; and prize of $5, for nature poems. Closes Nov. 
1. See June WRITER. 


THE CIRCLE—Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, Editor, 510 
West 112th St., New York. Emily Dickinson Contest, 
with prize of $50 for best lyric of 24 lines or less. 
Euphemia Macleod Anti-Vivisection Contest, with prize 
ef $15 for best poem on anti-vivisection, of 28 lines or 
less. November-December Quatrain Contest, with 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 for best quatrains submitted. 
Close Sept. 30, 1931. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and twenty 
of $1 for best titles to what you consider best story 
in each issue. See March WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR & RINEHART— 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, Farrar & Rinehart, 12 
East 4Ist St., New York. $3,000 for best novel by 
undergraduate in American or Canadian school, or 
graduate of not more than one year. $1,500 of the 
amount to apply against royalties. Length: not less 
than 70,000 words. Closes Oct. 15, 1931. See June 
WRITER. 


FORBES—1i120 Fifth Ave., New York. $1,000, $300, 
and $200 for best Employee Plan submitted and addi- 
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tional prize of $1,000 to be awarded Employee Fund of 
company using plan considered best. MSS. must deal 
with specific companies and plans. Length limit, 5,000 
words. Closes Sept. 15, 1931. See July WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,600 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 16 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November, 1930, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. Annual prizes: 
$100 for best lyric, $50 each for best sonnet and free 
verse published in magazine during 1931. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. Prizes of $100 
(2), $75, $60, $50, $35, $25, $20, 15 of $10, and 77 of 
$5 for articles by teachers on travel abroad or travel 
at home in summer of 1931. Closes Oct. 15, 1931. See 
August WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S8t., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
80 pages submitted before October 1, 1931 by an 
author whose work has been published in Kaleidoscope 
or will be during 1931, who has not had a book of 
poems published; prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 
for best four poems published in magazine during 
1931; three beginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly 
prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, 
best poem by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief 
form not specified. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd St., New York. 
$100 for short-short stories not over 1,200 words. See 
March WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
bronze medal, and five second prizes of $100 each, 
for best monographs on “A Comprehensive Critique 
of the International Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee’s 1930 Draft Convention of The International 
Protection of Industrial Property.” Closes December 
15, 1931. See ay WRITER. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE—Temple Israel, Boston, 
Mass. $25 and $15 for one-act plays dealing with as- 
pect of Jewish life. Closes Jan. 1, 1932. See July 
WRITER. 


THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park West, New York. $50 for 10 
best quotations from Mark Twain’s books during 1931. 
Closes Oct. 1, 1931. See June WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bidg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, editor. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 
each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 
WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Midland Authors Prize of $100, Friends of American 
Writers Prize of $100, and special Lyric Prize of $50. 
For particulars, address Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, 
as above. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN—American 
Section, Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, Chairman, 299 Park 
Ave., New York. Prizes of $50, $25, $15, and $10 for 
four best. poems about profound consideration of life, 
Philosophy, art, or science. Length limit, four 
sonnets, not exceeding 56 lines. Closes Oct. 1. See 
August WRITER. 


POET’S MAGAZINE—55 West 42nd St., New York. 
$50 for best poem published in each issue. $2 for all 
poems published. See July WRITER. 

















POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 
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STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress 8t., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Macazine Articite. By Robert P. 
Crawford. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1931. 


Reviewed by Madeleine Moschenross 


A book that will undoubtedly be of 
considerable value to the writer who de- 
sires to crash the article market has just 
been published and is finding much favor 
among the literary-minded. The author, 
Robert P. Crawford, has given a compre- 
hensive picture of this interesting and 
remunerative and not-too-crowded field. 

As most of us are aware, the short 
story requires a definite technique, a cer- 
tain set of cardinal rules, a pattern that 
stands out, to make it salable fiction. 

In writing an article, however, outside 
the basic idea, little is required in the way 
of construction rules, according to the 
author. Getting reader-attention is the 
first move in the right direction; it is 
more important than fine writing, more 
important almost than the idea. For 
what boots a good idea, if it isn’t read? 

To this end the author must have, first 
of all, an interesting title; second, a good 
lead; third, photographs that attract 
(although these are not always neces- 
sary); and a good ending. 

Let us say you have written an article 
on some subject which you are certain 
is of general interest. You had writing 


ability but little conception of what was 
expected by editors in the way of article- 
construction. The idea was salable, but 
still your manuscript was rejected. This, 
despite excellent writing and excellent 
material. What was wrong? 

Everything depends on the opening of 
the piece, says Mr. Crawford, and, to 
illustrate his contention, he gives many 
and varied examples of articles which had 
been sold—and why. 

So many constructive thoughts are 
given in this book that it is possible to 
incorporate in this review a mere smatter- 
ing of some of the subject matter handled. 
It tells of the types of articles which are 
most common. It tells you where to find 
a story, and the difference between news 
and magazine sense. 

It tells you what to put into your 
article and what to leave out; how to 
get and how to hold reader interest ; how 
to put the article together; preparation 
of the manuscript; how to become a 
specialist. 

Mr. Crawford tells us there are six 
types of leads, each of which is conducive 
to stimulating reader-interest. There is 
an interesting chapter on how to acquire 
a style. 

The good writer catches the spirit of 
his subject in the lead, but in order to 
hold the reader’s attention, he must 
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sustain this interest clear to the end—and 
the book is a veritable gold mine of 
“hints” on how to accomplish this. 

Tolstoy, it seemed, would spend two 
and three weeks on one page of manu- 
script. Obviously, then, a piece cannot 
be dashed off in an hour, even though the 
writer’s enthusiasm is at white heat. 

I believe Mr. Crawford’s book is im- 
mensely interesting and of real value to 
those who would make writing their 
avocation. 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS OF THE FicTION 
Wrirer. By John Gallishaw. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. 


Reviewed by William E. Harris 


This book rounds out the discussion of 
technique begun by Mr. Gallishaw in 
“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story” 
and carried forward in “Twenty Problems 
of the Fiction Writer.” Indeed, as the 
first two volumes supply casebook mate- 
rial for the present one, it is doubtful 
whether any writer will gain much from 
perusing it without first studying the 
earlier books. Yet this is only as it 
should be, for Mr. Gallishaw here proves 
rather conclusively that his ideas are not 
only well grounded, but ably developed 
along a definite and progressive plan. He 
possesses the knack of explaining difficult 
technical ideas in terms that the most in- 
experienced writer can easily follow. 
Considered as a whole, these three books 
appear to offer a reasonably complete 
survey of the art of fiction. 

Many authors of the short story have 
felt—and their assumption has not seemed 
unwarranted—that Mr. Gallishaw holds 
somewhat didactic views regarding the 
possibility of writing fiction by blueprint 
methods. The very title of his first book, 
“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story,” 
suggests this idea. In the present volume, 
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however, Mr. Gallishaw enlarges his 
earlier theory concerning the story of 
decision and the story of achievement. 
Thus he declares that every piece of 
fiction once begun is destined to end in 
one of three ways: the hero is conquered 
by the circumstances hemming him; he 
voluntarily yields; or he definitely gains 
victory and arrives at the goal of his 
objective. The reader will readily observe 
this considerably widens the scope of the 
story-teller ; it leaves him all the subtleties 
and fine shading of life itself. 

In “Advanced Problems of the Fiction 
Writer,” Mr. Gallishaw attempts to help 
those writers who have seriously studied 
the technique of story-telling, but who 
still fail to sell their wares. His special 
aim is to define the difference between 
“functional” and “pattern” plotting. The 
former concerns itself with sketching the 
story, the latter with executing or build- 
ing it. Beginning with a chapter headed 
“Ts It Really a Swell Idea?” Mr. Galli- 
shaw shows us how we should evaluate our 
material before becoming embroiled in the 
schematic details of working it up. He 
develops this knowledge in parallel form 
for the short story and the novel, care- 
fully distinguishing between contrasting 
aims of the short-story writer and the 
novelist, who benefits from a more 
leisurely medium. Finally, Mr. Gallishaw 
reprints one of his own  short-short 
stories, as well as a novelette, so that he 
can completely prove his thesis that these 
two forms represent the two extremes of 
the short story, and have nothing to do 
with the “full-length” novel. In studying 
this book, writers should retail the per- 
spective of their own viewpoints, but, even 
so, they can scarcely fail to be impressed 
by the sanity of Mr. Gallishaw’s ideas. 
A thorough knowledge of them ought to 
carry even experienced authors forward 
on the path leading to successful fiction 
writing. 

















Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
By George Herbert Palmer. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Laura Bell Everett 


Here is a book to live with. No one 
who has read George Herbert Palmer’s 
“Self-Cultivation in English” will fear 
that this philosopher may write in too 
difficult a style for most readers. One 
of the four requirements in “Self-Cultiva- 
tion,’ “Remember the Other Fellow,” 
Professor Palmer never forgets. Would 
that people who are not philosophers 
wrote as clearly! 

George Herbert Palmer is best known 
to readers by his “Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” one of the most charming 
biographies ever written, the life-story of 
the president of Wellesley College, herself 
a poet. Professor Palmer is widely 
known, too, for his translation of the 
“Odyssey,” which in his “Autobiography” 
he speaks of as a “revolution-transla- 
tion,” because he has used simple idio- 
matic language. His essays, “The Glory 
of the Imperfect” and “Self-Cultivation,” 
should be familiar to all who are inter- 
ested in criticism or other writing. In 
the final section of the “Autobiography,” 
—the book contains but one hundred and 
thirty-eight pages — Professor Palmer 
tells of his method of writing and of his 
“double copy—one for me, one for my 
reader.” The suggestions that follow are 
invaluable to the writer and the speaker 
who strive for finished work. 

Those whose interest is in philosophy 
will enjoy “the friendly and perpetual 
antagonism” between the Harvard phi- 
losophers: “James, forever exposing the 
follies of the idealists, particularly of 
Royce and me; Royce in turn showing 
how baseless all empiricism is, lacking a 
metaphysical ground.” The publication 
of the recent biography of President Eliot 
by the younger James adds especial in- 
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terest to Professor Palmer’s tribute to 
“the mighty master of us all.” 

Professor Palmer’s evaluation of the 
philosophers whom he studied, given often 
in brief phrases, will be of interest to 
many readers, his discussion of how he 
developed the art of teaching will hold 
others, while to many his explanation of 
the approach to religion and its influence 
in his life will mark this as a book long 
sought. To still others the idyllic picture 
of married life will distinguish this “Auto- 
biography of a Philosopher.” 


Tue Crarr or THE Critic. By S. 
Stephenson Smith. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1931. 


Reviewed by Margaret Gillis Figh 


“The Craft of the Critic” undertakes 
to discuss the problems of the working 
reviewer in the fields of the novel, biog- 
raphy, poetry, drama, and the gayer 
arts which include vaudeville, jazz, 
musical comedy, and the movies. ‘This 
book is valuable not only to the profes- 
sional reviewer but to any one interested 
in the various arts discussed. The 
author’s aims are to show how the crafts- 
manship of reviewing may be acquired 
and to suggest the background of literary 
knowledge necessary for competent criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Smith deals with questions which 
present themselves to every critic: Shall 
criticism be personal or _ objective? 
Through what processes is criticism 
evolved? What critical manners and 
methods have been found to be most effec- 
tive? He shows a remarkable unbiased 
attitude in discussing the various critical 
canons of the past and of today. The 
chapter on book reviewing tells what a 
book review is not and what it is, laying 
particular stress upon its resemblance to 
the short story in harmony of tone. 
Literary gossip and its place in criticism 
are discussed ; also a discreet use of it in 
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from the past. In like manner he traces 
the evolution of novel, drama, and poetry. 
Most illuminating on account of the 
freshness of approach are the chapters 
devoted to the gayer arts. After reading 
the critical comments upon vaudeville, the 
movies, jazz, and musical comedy one feels 
able to view them with a clearer concep- 
tion of their proper relations in time and 
space. 

The many pertinent allusions to classic 
as well as modern literature show that 
the author amply fulfills his own require- 
ment for the critic, to take all knowledge 
for his province. Indeed, the reader finds 
himself desiring to explore farther into 
the many fascinating fields opened to him 
in this work. 

The style of the book arouses interest 
in itself. At times it seems too epigram- 
matic, but this is decidedly a minor fault 
in a volume which is an important con- 
tribution to the study of the technique 
of literary criticism through the medium 
of the review. It is one of the most com- 
prehensive and readable books of its kind. 


Tue Ovrume or Literature. Edited 
by John Drinkwater. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1931. 


Reviewed by Helen R. Woodward 


Deserving of a place in every library is 
the Drinkwater “Outline of Literature” 
which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have taken 
out of its former ponderous three-volume 
edition, and are now issuing in one vol- 
ume. Beautifully illustrated with copies 
of original pictures from books and works 
of art, this book offers a comprehensive 
survey of the works of great writers of all 
times, and is an invaluable handbook, not 
only to the serious student of literature, 
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Mr. Smith’s own work illustrates how it 
can lend spice and interest to a serious 
book. He pays his respects to the modern 
biography and shows how it was evolved 














but to any person who would be familiar 
with the great characters of the written 
word of every period. 

Portrayed with the skill and lucidity 
expected of the eminent biographer of 
Lincoln and others, the work begins with 
a discussion of the first books in the world 
and carries the reader through the fas- 
cinating history of the Homeric period, 
the age of the Greek and Roman myths. 
The story of the building of the Bible is 
told by Dr. E. W. Barnes, Bishop of 
Birmingham, and is followed by a con- 
sideration of the English Bible as a work 
of literature. The barren period of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the new 
learning are given a thorough review. 

Harley Granville Barker has contrib- 
uted a chapter on Shakespeare, and Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton has supplied the dis- 
cussion on Dickens and Thackeray. 

Of perhaps greater interest is the chap- 
ter on modern writers. The work has a 
decidedly English flavor and many will 
think that Mr. Drinkwater has been rather 
neglectful of American writers as a whole. 
This reviewer can think of quite a num- 
ber of prominent present-day American 
writers deserving a place in the Outline. 
But when one takes into consideration that 
all literature in its various forms is being 
discussed, from the very earliest begin- 
nings up to the present, one can readily 
appreciate the fact that American litera- 
ture must, of necessity, play but a small 
part in the unfolding drama. 

The work is valuable because it presents 
in simple specific form the living record of 
the written word of man, offering a com- 
plete summary of the work of literary 
genius of all times. To those who would 
be well versed along such lines, but who 
lack the time for delving into all the books 
of classic literature—if indeed such a 
thing were possible—the “Outline of 
Literature” will prove a blessing and a 
necessity. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Two other biographical works of interest and 
importance have just appeared—‘The Caliph of 
Bagdad’ (O. Henry), by Robert H. Davis and 
Arthur B. Maurice, and ‘Whitman and Burroughs 
—Comrades,’ by Clara Barrus. Since the publica- 
tion of the life of O. Henry by the late Professor 
Alphonso Smith, much new material has become 
available; and I cannot imagine any two men bet- 
ter fitted by knowledge and temperament to write 
a biography of the Caliph than Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Maurice. . . . I myself am firm in the faith; to 
me QO. Henry is a man of genius, and ranks among 
our American masters of the short story, with Poe 
and Hawthorne and Bret Harte and Henry 
James.” As I Like Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Scribner's for August. 


“Even Sherwood Anderson, fumbling and stum- 
bling to say what he has in his mind, possesses 
the same temper. There are many wonderful pas- 
sages on the craft of letters in ‘A Story Teller’s 
Story’ which show an artistic sensitiveness as 
acute as that of Flaubert. Here is one of them: 


‘There is no reason at all why I should not 
have been able, by the instrumentality of these 
little words, why I should not have been able 
to give you the very smell of the little street 
wherein I just walked, made you feel just the 
way the evening light fell over the faces of 
the houses and the people—the half moon 
through the branches of that old cherry tree 
that was all but dead but that had the one 
branch alive, the branch that touched the win- 
dow where the boy stood with his foot up, 
lacing his shoe. And there was the dog sleep- 
ing in the dust of the road and making a 
little whining sound out of his dreams and 
the girl on a nearby street who was learning 
to ride a bicycle. 

‘These the materials of the story-writer’s 
craft, these and the little words that must be 
made to run into sentences and paragraphs; 
now slow and haltingly, now quickly, swiftly, 
now singing like a woman’s voice in a dark 
house in a dark street at midnight, now 
viciously, threateningly, like wolves running 
in a Winter forest of the North.” 


Tue Exquisere American. By Theodore Maynard. 
The American Mercury for August. 


“Some early words in this lecture suggested that 
the permanence of a novel, a play, a biography, 
depends on the vitality of the characters therein. 
Let us narrow this issue down to the novel. Very 
few novels outlive their own generation; and of 
such survivors the majority live on merely as 


works dignified and popular in their time, the 
names on whose outsides are remembered, but 
whose insides are only examined by the scholar, 
or the person stranded in a remote hotel. The 
few novels of old times to which we still turn with 
gusto are almost always those in which a character 
or characters have outlived their period. How 
far would Thackeray be known today but for 
Becky Sharp, Major Pendennis, Colonel New- 
come, Harry Foker, Esmond, Beatrice, and Barry 
Lyndon?” Tue Creation oF CHARACTER IN 
Lirerature. By John Galsworthy. The Bookman 
for August. 


“If I were leaving for the Adirondacks tomor- 
row and had not read these books, I should pack 
my bag at once with some of the high lights of 
the season, among which you would find ‘The 
Good Earth’ by Pearl S. Buck; ‘The Autobi- 
ography of Lincoln Steffens,’ ‘Men and Memories’ 
by Rothenstein, and “The Martial Spirit, that 
rollicking tale of the Spanish-American War by 
Walter Millis. I'd even pack the Von Biilow 
memoirs of German diplomacy, for this is racy, 
inside gossip, although some of you may no longer 
be interested in debating the origin of the World 
War.” Amono tHe New Booxs. By Harry Han- 
sen. Harpers for August. 


“In order to test your ability to use language, 
the best test we have ever found is the language 
usage section of what is known as the ‘Providence 
Inventory Tests,’ developed under the guidance 
of Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Providence, Rhode Island, public schools.” 
Do You Kwrow Your Own Asiitries? By Albert 
Edward Wiggam. The American Magazine for 
August. 


“People are willing to have their heartstrings 
pulled once a week, but they want to laugh every 
day in the year.” Hottywoop Haprrrentinos. By 
Mayme Ober Peak. Ladies’ Home Journal for 
August. 


“The spell of Miss Cather’s new novel begins 
with the beautiful title, Shadows on the Rock. 
. . . The author’s work has always been marked 
by a trait without which no novelist, I think, 
reaches greatness—compassion. . . . I think that 
Miss Cather’s power of feeling and rendering 
beauty has never shown itself more superbly. 
Nothing in the book is more living than the mag- 
nificent pictures of the city on the rock above the 
great river, in many seasons, hours, and weathers.” 
The Atlantic Bookshelf. Willa Cather’s ‘SHapows 
on THE Rocx.’—Reviewed by Ethel Wallace Haw- 
kins. The Atlantic Monthly for August. 
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